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Jranklin Simon 8 Co, 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
Fashion’s Newest Ideas are Expressed in These 
\ ly" / — q 7 
“/ Charming Evening Frocks 
For MISSES—14 to 20 Years 
MODEL No. 93 
GRACEFUL and picturesque, this Misses’ Eve- | 
ning Frock of silk net in pink, gold, sapphire, 
white or black, over cloth of silver; petal draperies | 
of silk net embellished with silver ribbon bands | 
and bow-knots; bodice and band around bottom 39 50 | 
of skirt of silver lace. ” | 
MODEL No. 95 | 
UNUSUALLY attractive Misses’ Evening Frock | 
of satin soiree in rose, turquoise or orchid, | 
made over silver cloth; bodice drapes into bow 
at side back; flowing tulle sleeves with crystal bead 
pendants; rows of silver ribbon around soiree tunic 
and silver cloth skirt. 49.50 
Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY | 
Real Mattress Cleanli : 
Dest & Co. ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 
Fifth Avenue at 35th Stree allows foreign matter to filter through and 
Established 1879 become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
- merely does away with part of the trouble. 
40th Anniversary Sales What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
‘ e QUILTED 
Are Now in Progress | || Excelsior marmess Protector 
which really solves this vexing problem. 
We wish to make it clear that these are 
not the usual January sales, offering large —= 
stocks of one specially purchased item at Ve REN 
stated reductions throughout the month. ea ro 
The characteristics of these sales are the \ | 
Choice Stocks, from our own makers, of each 
article offered, the Continued Offering through- 
out the Month of Entirely New Sales from €b- ae Oe ne a: gee sl yore 9 
one department after another, and the Un- ding — wash easily — dry light and fluffy as new. 
precedentedly Low Prices. onan ee £5. cere 
Consult the papers daily and purchase Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 
without delay such articles as you may 
wish. Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 
== You Never Pay More at Best’s == 
When writing to, or dealing with. advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN a 
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Coming 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


January 18th, 1919 


Full Account of the . 
Final Program of the 


Women’s Overseas Hospitals 


Mrs. Raymond Brown 


Director-General of the Hospitals sends word 
to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association that by June this great detail of 
the war work of suffragists will be completed, 
the French nation will be able to take over its 
own problems, and all the women of all the 
hospital units will be homeward bound. 


See the Woman Citizen for January 18 for 
Full Details of Work Plan for Next Six Months 
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LOOKING SOUTHWARD 








Gowns for Every Occasion 


Hats, Wraps and Tailored Suits 


Parasols 





and Bathing Costumes 


| Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Are You Familiar with the “Cleveland 
Street Car Case”? 





W omen street car conductors were dismissed from the Cleveland 
service by order of the War Labor Board at the demand of the 
men in the service. They were dismissed without a hearing. 


What are the merits of the case? 


The Woman Citizen will give 


First 


The Men’s side then The Women’s side 











See the forthcoming issues for an impartial presentation of both sides. 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 


the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





The Best News in 


America 


HOSE who insist that women don’t 
T want to vote, wouldn’t use the vote 
if they had it, and all the rest of it really 
deserve to have been in the Chickasha bliz- 
zard last week where they could have seen 
Oklahoma women running up such a record 
of perfervid appreciation of the ballot that 
the men voters were put to blush. Okla- 
homa women got the vote at the November 
elections. December 31 was the first charce any of them had 
to prove that they appreciated what they had gotten. Chickasha 
provided the opportunity and Mr. W. C. McAlister, the anti- 
suffragist secretary of the election board, apparently provided 
the weather. It was fierce. A blizzard howled through Chickasha 
streets so anti-suffragistically that the street cars all but went 
out of commission. 

Did that stop the women? 

Read the answer in the person of Mrs. O. J. Gray, seventy 
years young, at the polls at 5:30, bowed against the storm, waiting 
for the doors to open, casting her ballot on the stroke of six. 


All day long the women battled through sleet and snow to 
follow her illustrious example, with the result that by nightfall 
more women than men had voted. 

As there has been some question with regard to Oklahoma’s 
registration laws, here is the substance of both of them: 

One provides for a general registration beginning at the end 
of thirty days after new electors are qualified, and continuing for 
ten days. But the other provision says that any qualified elector 
who was not enrolled in the general registration can apply to a 
county registrar for registration at any time beginning within 
twenty days and ending ten days before any special local or gen- 
eral election. 

Under this provision, says Mr. McAlister, registrars will be 
instructed to enroll women voters from now on. 

And if Mr. McAlister is in line it is not likely that you could 
find an anti in Oklahoma today from Yelton to Arkinda, or from 


Mesquite to Quapaw. 





The Saddest News 


N the death of ex-President Roosevelt 
the Nation loses one of its most note- 
worthy men and a source of animation 
that long cheered it. 
loss is two-fold, for suffragists knew 
Colonel Roosevelt not only as the able 
public citizen, but as the picturesque per- 
sonal advocate of the suffrage cause. 


The Best News from 
Europe 


foreign country is en- 


NOTHER 
franchising its women. 
is Holland. Only a few days after this is 


read the women of the Netherlands will be 


The country 


To suffragists the 
fully enfranchised citizens of their country. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is able to give out this news in 
advance of the event, thanks to the word 
Mrs. Catt Aletta 


Jacobs, head of the Vereeniging Voor Vrouenkiesrecht of Hol- 


received by from Dr. 


land. In her letter Dr. Jacobs sets forth that some weeks ago the 
Dutch Premier was asked by the suffragists of the Vereeniging to 
give some commitment as to the Government’s stand on woman 
suffrage. The answer was not heartening. “ The Government 
declines to commit itself on the subject until the question is 
formally before it.” Just one week later this same Premier 
announced that the whole Dutch Cabinet was backing the Woman 
Suffrage Bill that had been introduced by M. Marchant. More, 
he promised immediate consideration of the measure by the Dutch 
Parliament, virtually guaranteeing its adoption (the government’s 
endorsement of the measure means its adoption) and declared 
that as soon as the measure was formally passed a new election 
should be held in which the women could take part, so that the 
new Parliament would represent the choice of the whole country 


in deed and in truth. 

Then followed a merry catapulting of all political leaders into 
the suffrage fold. One after another has declared in favor, until 
it has become apparent that the bill is to go through unanimously. 

“It has been cheering,” writes Dr. Jacobs, “ to see the men who 
have opposed woman suffrage up to this very last minute, turn 
squarely around and declare in favor of it. Although the bill has 
yet to go through all the different stages of parliamentary proce- 
dure we rest assured that by the middle of January final and 
complete victory will crown the long struggle of the Dutch women 
for political recognition.” 

It only remains for the United States Senate to catch up to 


make this a fairly democratic world! 
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A Reconstruction Issue in 1868 





Iith, at 10 A. M., to consider the rightfulness 





WICE within: its history the woman suf- 
frage problem has had the unique distinc- 
tion of being advanced as a vital issue of a 
reconstruction program.. The first time was a 


A Bit of 
Suffrage History 


and importance of extending the elective fran- 
chise to women. This call was signed by many 
prominent people of Rhode Island, from the list 
of whom I select a few names: 





half century ago, at the close of the Civil War, 





when the suffrage movement was in the process 
of formation, and the second’ time comes at the close of the 
world’s greatest war and on the eve of the enfranchisement, not 
only of the women of America, but of the world. 

The recognition given woman suffrage as a reconstruction 
issue during its formative period was brought out in the address 
of Arnold B. Chace, Chancellor of Brown University, at the 
Golden Jubilee of the Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association, 
held last month at Providence. Chancellor Chace is the son of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chace, one of the well-known prominent suf- 
fragists and a moving spirit in the launching of the first state 
suffrage organization in Rhode Island. On that occasion, as 
Chancellor Chace related in his address, resolutions were adopted 
declaring that the extension of suffrage to all men and women 
was a basic ‘principle of national reconstruction. Chancellor 
Chace’s address gave an interesting insight into suffrage history. 

“ After the close of the Civil War, and when the question of 
giving suffrage to the colored race in the South was under dis- 
cussion, many of the old abolitionists who had previously been 
interested in the Woman’s Rights movement of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, began to say that women of the North 
were equally entitled to vote with the colored men of the South 
and wrote letters to various people in the Northern states urging 
that steps be taken to organize woman suffrage societies. 


667 N a letter to Mrs. Chace dated New York, June 14, 1867, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone says, ‘ It will be a joy to you to know what 
a radical work is being done in Kansas. They are surely giving 
the suffrage to women there. It will be the entering wedge 
which is being carried everywhere. 

“*T went to Boston last week and had a long talk with Phillips, 
stopped at Newport and saw Mr. Higginson. I suggested to 
Mr. Higginson an appeal to the voters of both parties, to the 
Legislatures of all the states and to Congress, asking the elective 
franchise for women. We are just preparing the appeal. Men 
must be made ashamed to confer the exercise of a natural right 
on men of every nation and color and leave their own mothers 
and daughters to be companions of rebels, idiots, lunatics and 
men convicted of infamous crimes.’ 

“On June 20, 1867, Mr. Parker Pillsbury, one of the dis- 
tinguished anti-slavery speakers, wrote to Mrs. Chace a letter, 
from which I quote one sentence. ‘And to the colored man’s 
claim for suffrage, I now add also the claim of woman, since 
everywhere one helps the other.’ As a result of such letters 
and of such influences surrounding the old abolitionists there 
assembled in Boston on the 23rd day of October, 1868, a gather- 
ing composed largely of old abolitionists, who organized the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association—Mrs. Chace and Mrs. 
Paulina Wright Davis were among the number. They returned 
home determined to organize a state society. They wrote letters 
soliciting interest and asking signatures to a call which they 
prepared for a convention and which read as follows: 


*** WoMAN’sS SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 


“<*The undersigned invite their fellow citizens to meet with 
them in convention at Roger William Hall on Friday, December 


“*“Thomas W. Higginson, Rev. Charles H. 
Malcolm, all of Newport; William E. Richmond, Thomas Davis, 
Charles Hart, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Thomas: Coggeshall, Pau- 
lina W. Davis, Sarah Helen Whitman, Catherine W. Hart, Will- 
iam Chace, Joseph H. Barker, Anna T. Fairbanks, Nora Perry, 
Henry Anthony, Mary E. Chace, Asa Fairbanks, George L. 
Clarke, E. S. Aldrich, Phebe Jackson, all of Providence; Harvey 
Chace, Anna E. Chace, Samuel B. Chace, Elizabeth Chace, Arnold 
B. Chace, all of Valley Falls, and many others.’ 


66 FIDURSUANT to this call the meeting was called to order on 

December 11th by Mrs. Paulina Davis and organized with 
the following officers: President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, with a 
long list of vice-presidents, headed by Mr. Rowland G. Hazard 
of Peacedale, and two secretaries were chosen, of whom I was 
one, although I remember nothing about it personally. An open- 
ing address was given by Mrs. Chace as follows: 

“* This convention is called to consider the rightfulness and 
importance of extending the elective franchise to women. The 
call is numerously signed by persons of both sexes, and in 
behalf of the women, thus stepping out of the routine of our 
daily life, I feel justified in saying that it is no spirit of mere 


‘selfishness on the one hand or of antagonism on the other that 


we urge the consideration of this question. With both men and 
women it is, first and above all, because of a sincere and well- 
considered conviction that to every human being belongs every 
human right; and, second, because of what women suffer from 
disabilities which grow out of their political disfranchisement 
we claim that the ballot, of which men so proudly boast, is their 
rich birth-right also. But we further believe that in the conse- 
sequence resulting from the denial of suffrage to woman she does 
not suffer alone. As in the dark days of slavery the master was 
more corrupted and brutalized by the unnatural system than the 
slave, so we believe that man in his moral nature is more injured 
than woman by this inequality. 


666 T is a notorious fact that the places to which men resort 

for the enjoyment of their boasted privileges of American 
citizenship are so corrupt that the most common argument against 
the presence of women at the polls is that their purity and deiicacy 
will be endangered by going there. What careful mother must 
not shudder to send her boy of twenty-one years where it is not 
considered safe for her to go with him. 

“* We believe that this fact itself shows that woman is needed 
at the polls, and that her presence alone can make these places 
fit for both men and women. 

“* And, further still, we think that in the halls of legislation 
her keener moral sense should be exerted. We know that 
throughout the state of Rhode Island young men are sinking 
into the abyss of intemperance because their mothers and sisters 
cannot vote to blot out the license law which disgraces our 
statutes and shames our civilization. 

“* We trust, therefore, that the discussion in this meeting will 
lead thoughtful minds all over the state to consider whether the 
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time has not come when the word ‘ male’ shall be stricken from 
our Constitution and women be no longer classed with idiots 
and criminals.’ 


ee ETTERS were read from Mr. George W. Curtiss, Mr. 

Rowland G. Hazard and others, and addresses were 
given by Thomas W. Higginson, Rev. Charles H. Malcolm of 
Newport, Frederick Douglas (the eloquent colored orator), and 
several other people, and the following resolutions were adopted: 

“ Resolved, That a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, such as Abraham Lincoln recommended, must be 
a government equally composed of men and women; that the co- 
operation of both is alike essential to a happy home, a refined 
society, a Christian Church, or a Republican state. 

“ Resolved, That the men of Rhode Island who have already 
abolished the political aristocracy of color are in justice and con- 
sistency bound to abolish the aristocracy of sex. 

“ Resolved, That the alleged indifference of women to their own 
enfranchisement is the direct result of their disfranchisement, 
and is rapidly diminishing with the progress of education. 

“ Resolved, That the Republican party, which demands man- 
hood suffrage as a personal right inherent in the human nature of 
the citizen, is logically committed in favor of woman suffrage, 
since women also possess personal rights and are human beings 
and citizens. 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party, which demands suffrage 
for the white men lately engaged in rebellion as a personal right 
which cannot be alienated even for crime, and protests against 
their disfranchisement as a violation of the rights of citizenship, is 
logically committed in favor of suffrage for all citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this convention and of the people 
of Rhode Island are due to Senator Anthony for his argument 
and vote for woman suffrage in the Senate of the United States; 
and also to Senator Sprague for writing in an appeal to the 
people of the United States, urging them to extend suffrage to 
women on equal terms with men. 

“ Resolved, That the Constitutional Amendment just proposed 
by Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, extending suffrage to all men 
and women, meets our hearty approval as the only thoroughly 
consistent basis of national reconstruction. 

“ The Providence Journal and Bulletin, of December 11th and 
12th, gave full accounts of the meetings in a most friendly spirit, 
and also had the following short editorial in commendation 
of same: 

“The woman suffrage convention met and adjourned in this 
city yesterday. The sessions were very interesting, an unusual 
number of talented and effective speakers occupying the platform 
through the day and evening. It is rare, indeed, that we. are 
privileged to hear addresses from so many persuasive orators of 
the gentler sex. All were characterized by ability and fraught 
with genuine eloquence. The convention was largely attended 
and passed off without jar or friction of any kind. The proceed- 
ings were marked by entire decorum and the advocates of the 
cause were earnest and logical in the pleas which they presented, 
omitting extravagance and vituperation.’ ” 


66 RCHIMEDES said, ‘Give to me a fulcrum on which to 

plant my lever and I will move the world, and I say, 
‘ Give to woman the ballot, the political fulcrum on which to plant 
her moral lever, and she will lift the world into a nobler and purer 
atmosphere.’ ””—Susan B. ANTHONY. 


America and Democracy 


MERICA, our glorious democracy! 

A struggling world is turning weary eyes to you, 
With new-born hope. 
Your shining torch of Liberty is sending out the Light— 
Far out beyond your shores 
To meny distant peoples 
In many troubled lands. 
The peoples in those lands have heard your wondrous promises 
With glad and grateful hearts. 
And they are looking unto you, who've found the way, 
To lead them from their bondage to emperors and kings, 
Into a world where full democracy holds sway; 
Where peoples may work out their destinies 
In their own ways, unhindered, unafraid. 


But Oh, America! 

Still is there one more step for you to take 
Before you are prepared to lead the nations 
Into the Promised Land. 

For just as surely as must go the doctrine of the 
Divine right of kings to rule, 

Must also go the doctrine of the 

Divine right of males to rule; 

For ALL the people must be free, 


And women, too, are people. 


And so, America, 

How can you tell the waiting world that 
“Governments derive their just powers from 
The consent of the governed,” when 

Half your people are denied the right 


To give consent. 


And Oh, America, 

Your clear-eyed spokesman to the world has said that 
Small nations and weak peoples may no longer be 
Bartered, exchanged, passed back and forth as chattels 
To suit the will of kings; 

That self-determination shall be theirs, 


And right to choose their nationality. 


4*° yet, America, 
Your women, native born, 


Loving their country and their flag, 

Are yet disowned by you, made aliens 
In the land for which their fathers died, 
And handed over to be subjects of emperor or king, 
Because, forsooth, they married— 

But married not Americans; 

And so they lose their nationality 

By will of others—not their own. 

Is, then, the right of self-determination 
A right of men alone, 

But not a right of women? 

And is this justice, Oh America? 

Is this democracy? 


And will you, then, America, 

Be the champion of justice for the world, 
And refuse that justice to your women? 
They are asking you for justice, 
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HEY have been asking for many, many years; 
But you have said they were inferior, 

Not qualified to rule, but needing to be ruled, 
And so they have no share in their government, tho you have said 
That “Governments derive their just powers 
From the consent of the governed.” 
How can you tell the nations this is true, when yet 
You do not practice it? 


66 HERE there is no vision the people perish.” 
W Where the vision is incomplete the people are not free. 
A nation which does not heed the voice of its women, 
A nation which silences and debases its women, 
Will lose its vision and will perish. 
This is what Germany has done. 
Germany has debased her women and has listened only to her men; 
The voice of her womanhood has been completely stilled; 








’ Her spiritual life crushed out, her vision lost; Be 
Or do you ask that they must prove their worth 
‘e* : : And therefore she lost her way and lost her soul lu 
And their intelligence before you give to them ; J 
ate at In the darkness of the poisoned swamps oa 
The privilege of citizens? cane f é 
: F , . Of materialism and false philosophies. » 
Must they still prove they're not inferior? 5 eta 
: ‘ ’ The “vision” of Germany has been lost, ™ 
But then you did not ask the negro and the immigrant : f 
. ue ; And Germany is destroying herself. ‘oa 
To prove their worth and their intelligence, 
m¢ 


Before you placed the ballot in their hands 
And made them full-fledged citizens. 


UT even so, America, 
If you still say 
Your women must prove their worthiness 
Before they gain your recognition— 
If you cannot see nor recognise their labor nor their worth 


Within the sphere assigned to them, 


But America, 

Our peerless, grand America, 

Fighting mighty battles against autocracy 
That all the world may be made free 
And safe for full democracy, 

America, you must go on and on until 
Democracy is made 

Safe for the world. 


all 


Behold, then, the women of today, IIS cannot be 

Behold them on the bloody fields Until the ban of ages has been vaised, wo 
Of Flanders and of France, And woman's voice is heard suf 
Close up behind the firing line; In council halls; the 
In hospitals and huts, bringing aid and comfort Until the vision of the silent half on 
And a touch of home; Has found its way que 
Sharing the horror and the danger and the work, Into the laws that rule the land. as 
With steady nerves, unflinching, unafraid ; 

Behold the women of today in factory and shop, The divine right of kings and 

Taking up the tools that men laid down The divine right of males 66 
When they marched off Must go. 

In answer to the bugle call; ' And then, when “vox populi” has become a duet, Tu 
Behold them in the fields and gardens; And no longer a bass solo, piec 
And doing the work of men Then will it be “vox Dei,’ abo 
In many new and unfamiliar ways; And democracy triumphant will be here. wet 
In kitchens, saving and conserving food; LorENA PEPPARD. qua 


Wherever women’s hands could help, 
There they have gladly gone, 


Glendale, Ohio. 


wer 


And organized and planned and carried on. cé W E come here to know how we may do more and more to spread pos 


They have not slacked, they have not shirked, the doctrine of equality, but chiefly to study how to get the wet 








Nor stayed at home to weep, states to concentrate their efforts on Congress. Our final aim is an amend- the 
What further do you ask, to prove ment to the Federal Constitution, providing that no citizen over whom the ‘ 
That women, too, are people, Stars and Stripes wave shall be debarred from suffrage except for cause.” ing 
And loyal citizens? —Susan B. ANTHONY. the 
indi 
UT say you still, America, our 
They have not proved their worth, , ing: 
Their right and their ability to meet in council halls THE cial 
And wrestle there with you, * ‘ . 
To solve the mighty problems that confront us all? W e 
Must the ssdiliai poh the sisters of poe O mM a Nn) C l (1 Z c Nn ™ 
Still ask, and ask again, EDITORIAL OFFICES min 
And many times again, 171 Madison Avenue, New York tion 
And bow, with suppliant knee, to negro and to immigrant, and 
Te ach the vecoguition which CONTRIBUTING EDITORS EDITOR-IN-CHIEF the 
, ° e ALICE STONE BLACKWELL ROSE YOUNG 
You still withhold? CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT an 
Then know this truth, America, ASSOCIATE EDITORS a 
You NEED the vision and the voice MARY OGDEN WHITE MARY SUMNER BOYD = 
Of ALL your people in the council halls, eT eT ee ee ~ 
and 














Or else democracy will fail. 
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Belgium’s Suffrage Prospect 

HAT Belgian women are shortly to be 
T enfranchised seems to be accepted in 
Belgium even though they are not to vote at the 
June election, the question of woman suffrage 
being reserved for the newly elected Parliament 
to deal with. It is interesting to note that 
woman suffrage in Belgium has a major polit- 
ical support in the Roman Catholic Party, the 


most conservative of all parties. 


Swedish Women Are People 

WEEPING election reforms were effected 
S in Sweden last week by virtue of which 
all men and all women have been given full 
suffrage. No more plural voting and no more 
restrictions of the suffrage on the ground of 
taxability for Swedish men. And no more 
suffrage restrictions on those grounds and on 
the additional ground of sex for Swedish 
women. Swedish women have had municipal 
suffrage since 1909. According to press reports 
they are now assured of full suffrage on the 
same terms as men. The Swedish reforms are 
quoted in the press as having been “ effected” 


and are referred to as ‘ithe new law.” 


What Turkish Women Want 
iT URING the old régime one hardly saw 
in the concerning 
Turkish women. To-day the papers are occu- 
pied by discussions, with much heat in them, 
Before the Constitution, women 


anything papers 


about our sex. 
were of no importance; they were a neglected 
quantity, and, like other neglected elements, 
were supposed to have no right to stand up 
for themselves. Besides, it was generally sup- 
posed that there were few or no women who 
were able to speak for themselves, but to-day 
the contrary is proved. 

“Among the influences that were working dur- 
ing the last thirty years for liberty, the réle of 
the Turkish women was considerable, although 
indirect. The influence which brought about 
our revolution was a revolt against the misdo- 
ings of the government, and some of these spe- 
cially appealed to women. 

“The generation of women who have already 
been the means of propagating large and liberal 
ideas are an educated minority. Naturally this 
minority understood that the salvation of a na- 
tion lies in the proper education of high-minded 
and patriotic women. They understood that 
the reason why Anglo-Saxons occupy so/lofty 
amoral position in the world’s civilization is 
due to their sacred ideas of womanhood and 
home. These women have worked silently, but 
knowingly, bringing up liberal-minded sons 
and daughters, building honest hearths where 


teal comradeship dwells. 





M. PIERRE ETIENNE FLANDIN 


“ Now as to what they are doing or will likely 
do in future, I will add a few words. At pres- 
ent a warm discussion is going on in the Turk- 
ish papers on the Turkish woman’s position. 
Some women began to demand, after the revo- 
lution, their right to learn and work with their 
companions in life. For we ask not for luxury 
or grand institutions where comfort is found, 
but for simple teaching. More than for bread 
and water, more than any other want, we cry 


for knowledge and healthy Anglo-Saxon in- 


fluence.”"—HaLtmeEH Hanoun. 

Suffrage in France 

T HE name of Pierre Etienne Flandin is 

almost as well known to the suffragists 
of America as to the suffragists of France, so 
widely have his efforts to secure suffrage for 
French women been heralded by the women of 
America. Promoter and supporter of the equal 
franchise measures introduced into the French 
Chamber of Deputies, his eloquence and logic 
have been convincingly on the side of a de- 
mocracy for France that would bring votes to 
French women. French women are not yet en- 
franchised, but they are notably nearer it this 
eleventh day of January, 1919, than they would 
have been without the aid of the deputy from 
the Yonne. So notably near, indeed, that it is 
not likely that another new year will find them 
still voteless. 

It is to the kindness of Mme. De Witt 
Schlumberger, president of the French Union 
for Woman Suffrage, that the oman Citizen’s 
readers are indebted for the photograph of M. 
Flandin, reproduced on this page. 


Europe’s 
Book 


German Women to Vote 

GERMAN woman cables to this country 
A that the women are now voters in “a 
free republic.” 

Amid the amazing changes so suddenly 
brought about by the crumbling of the Central 
Empires, different groups of Americans watch 
with especial keenness such aspects as relate to 
their own favorite interests. The suffragists, of 
course, are particularly interested to know 
whether the women are likely to keep the votes 
they have so suddenly gained. This will depend 


on the stability of the new German republic. 


While the German government has been an 
autocracy, and a most obstinate one, few Amer- 
icans have realized how much republican senti- 
ment there was in that country, or how fast it 
was growing, even before the war. For many 
years the Socialists had been the largest single 
party in Germany, though they were kept in the 
minority by a coalition of the other parties, 
coupled with the peculiar suffrage laws which 
enabled about one-fourth of the men to elect 


Even under 


three-fourths of the Reichstag. 
these disadvantages the party was growing so 
fast that in a few years more it would have 
controlled the Reichstag; and its avowed pro- 
gram had always included making Germany a 


republic with universal suffrage. 


V 7 ITH the coming of the war the Socialists 

were split into two factions—the major- 
ity Socialists, who protested against the govern- 
ment’s course, but joined with the more con- 
servative parties in voting money to carry on 
the war; and the Independent or minority 
Socialists, who not only protested, but refused 
to join in voting money. These last made a 
strenuous effort to bring about a revolution and 
a republic when the German arms were in the 
high tide of apparent success, but the govern- 
ment suddenly clapped three hundred of their 
leaders into prison, and thus squelched the at- 
tempt. The growth of republican sentiment has 
been enormously stimulated of late by hunger 
and defeat and has now burst all bounds. At 
present the majority of the German people un- 
doubtedly want a republic, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the men at the head of the 
new government really favor woman suffrage, 
since they have advocated it for years. Whether 
the new republic can and will maintain itself 
amid the present volcanic conditions remains to 
be seen; but if it lasts, the German women have 
probably got their votes for good and all. It 


is a marvelous overturn. 


A. S. B. 
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Victory Calendar 
for 1918 
Woman Suffrage 


Jan. 10—United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, by vote of 274 to 
136, adopts resolution providing 
for constitutional amendment. 


1—Representation of the People 
Bill passes House of Lords. 
Received the royal assent a few 


days later. 


Feb. 


15—Canadian government announces 
its intention to adopt woman 


Feb. 


suffrage. 


. 16—Texas House passes primary 
suffrage law—yes, 84; no, 34. 

. 21—Texas Senate passes primary 
suffrage law—yes, 18; no, 5. 


26—Texas 
ratified by Governor. 


Mar. primary suffrage law 


12—Canadian House of Commons 
passes bill granting Dominion 


Apr. 


or parliamentary suffrage to all 
women, with same qualifications 
as men. This law also permits 
a woman who is a British sub- 
ject to keep her own national- 
ity, unless she is the wife of 
an enemy alien. 


26—Nova Scotia Parliament grants 
full suffrage to women. 


Apr. 


3—Canadian Senate passes the bill 
granting women parliamentary 
suffrage. 


May 


May 23—Canadian bill receives royal as- 
sent. 

28—Denmark’s 
bles with nine women members 
—the first under equal suffrage. 


May Parliament assem- 


4—Suze Groeneweg, first woman 
elected to Dutch Parliament. 


July 


1—United States Senate, lacking 
two- 


Oct. 
two votes of required 
thirds, fails to pass woman suf- 


frage amendment. 


23—Resolution favoring bill making 
women eligible as members of 
Parliament adopted by House 
of Commons—vote 274 to 25. 


Oct. 


Nov. 5—Constitutional amendments ex- 


tending suffrage to women 
adopted by popular vote in 
Michigan, South Dakota and 


Oklahoma. 
































Michigan’s Legislature Leads 
ICHIGAN leads the procession of 1919 
i Eégislatures that. will endorse the Fed- 
éral Suffrage Amendment until the United 
States Senate insures them something better 
to do by giving them a chance to ratify it. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is in receipt of a telegram from 
Mrs. Percy J. Farrell, president of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association, to the effect that 
a resolution endorsing the Federal Amendment 
was passed by the Legislature January 2, 1919. 
Thus Michigan lives up to the high record for 
democracy the state set for itself when it voted 
in full woman suffrage on November 5 by the 
overwhelming majority of 35,000. 

A number of other state Legislatures are 
ready to endorse the federal amendment by way 
of: reminding the United States Senate that the 
country at large is impatient to have the 
measure sent on to the states for ratification. 


Big Hour’s Work in Colorado 

RS. CATT, President of the National 

Suffrage Association, received a tele- 
gram January 4, informing her that Colorado 
is the second state to get into line with a me- 
morial from its 1919 Legislature to the United 
States Senate, urging the passage of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. The memorial was 
passed on Friday by both houses. 
was a sort of tour of suffrage triumph through 
Rules were suspended and 


Its passage 


House and Senate. 
in an hour from the moment of its introduc- 
tion in the House, it had passed both House 
and Senate—a big hour’s work. 

The memorial was introduced in the House 
by a woman member, Representative Mabel 
Ruth Baker. In the Senate, too, a woman 


member sponsored it, Senator Agnes: Riddle, 
as did also Senator Edward V. Dunklee. 

The memorial is testimony to the careful 
shepherding of the suffrage cause by the Colo- 
rado Equal Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. 
Katherine Tipton Hosmer is the president. 





The Nation and 


The resolution follows: 

“Whereas, Colorado has long enjoyed the 
help and counsel of its women in political mat. 
ters of citizenship, and by these years of ex. 
perience has demonstrated the benefit to be 
derived from equal suffrage; and 

“ Whereas, There is.now pending in the Sen. 
ate of the United States a Constitutional 
Amendment providing for national woman sui- 
frage; therefore, be it, 

“ Resolved, That we urge the United States 
Senate to take up and pass at the earliest pos. 
sible date this ‘Constitutional Amendment, in 
order that all the women of the nation may 
have the right of suffrage which they have so 
carefully earned, and the nation have the bene. 
fit of their citizenship; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we commend our United 
States Senators and members of Congress for 
the work they have done in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, and urge them to 
success shall 





continue their endeavors until 
crown their efforts.” 

“Nearly every day of the legislative session 
will be marked, state by state, by these me- 
morials until at least three-fourths of the 
states will be on record,” says Mrs. Catt. “The 
state Legislatures are close to the people and 
know what the people want. And what the 
people want is applied democracy. They want 
America in the front ranks of the truly demo- 
cratic nations of the earth. They want the 
minority in the United States Senate to stop 
obstructing progress, get out of the way, and 
let the Federal Suffrage Amendment be passed 


on to the states for action.” 


Indiana’s Difficult Position 


NDIANA gives a clinching argument for the 
Federal Suffrage route versus the State 
route in a letter sent by Mrs. Richard E. Ed- 
wards, president of the Woman’s Franchise 


League, to the thirty-three senators as opposed 
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the Amendment 


to the Federal Amendment. The letter says in 
part: 

“Here in Indiana we are in an anomalous 
position. We have a state Legislature which 
granted us suffrage, a Governor who signed the 
bill. We have a new Legislature which is 
ready to do for us anything it can. Unfor- 
tunately, our constitution is so framed that the 
Supreme Court declared we can get no suf- 
frage by legislative act in Indiana, and the 
provisions of the constitution are so difficult that 
we can see little hope of suffrage by state con- 
stitutional amendment. May I ask you to 
think of these things before the measure comes 
up in the Senate again?” 





A Posthumous Message from 
Theodore Roosevelt 


(A paragraph from an article, “ Eyes 
to the Front,” to appear in the next issue 


of the Metropolitan Magazine) : 


“ And there should be no further delay 
in giving the women the right to vote 


by Federal Amendment. It is an absurd- 


ity longer to higgle about the matter.” 


Eliminate Parasites 
R. D. H. GOLLIDAY, merchant, of War- 
M rensburg, Mo., has fired this shot at the 
anti-suffrage Senators: 

“ Mothers have 
enough, courage enough and patience enough to 
rear a bunch of jackasses as you Senators have 
proved yourselves to be, should be allowed the 
right of suffrage. This will enable the people 
to get what they are in need of, and will elim- 


who exercised tolerance 


inate parasitic senators at Washington.” 


New Year Resolutions 


NEW YEAR’S resolution to pass the 

Federal Suffrage Amendment is urged on 
the United States Senate in 100 suffrage resolu- 
tions secured by the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association. 

One of the most important of these comes 
from the convention of the National Woman’s 
Farm Congress in Jacksonville, Florida. The 
Farmers’ Union of North Carolina has sent a 
strong resolution to Southern Senators and 
their attentoon has also been called to the vote 
of 160 to 10 by which laity rights have just 
been given to women in the North Carolina 
conference cf the Methodist Church. 

Resolutions from Iowa war workers are ac- 
companied by the announcement of organized 
political backing in that state for the Federal 
Amendment, two advisory committees to the 
state suffrage association having been formed 
by Governor Harding, Senator Cummins and 
Charles A. Rawson, chairman of the state cen- 
tral committee for the Republicans, and, for the 
Democrats, National Committeeman Wilbur W. 
Marsh, Emmet Tinley, president of the Iowa 
Democratic Club, and E. T. Meredith, editor 
of Successful Farming. 

War workers from Maine to Wyoming have 
contributed resolutions, the largest number 
coming from Indiana where the courts have 
ruled that a suffrage amendment by state leg- 
islative act is The Indiana 
Woman’s Franchise League has sent a resolu- 
tion representing 15,000 women, and Jay County 
has sent a petition signed by the head of every 


unconstitutional. 


patriotic organization in the county. 

From the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association the Senators have received 
New Year's cards entitled, “ Speaking of the 
Presidential election in 1920 we would remind 
The facts mentioned are the recent suf- 
frage gains both abroad and in the United 
States, where 11,000,000 women, 40 per cent of 
the total number in the country, are entitled 
through the 


choice of 213 electoral college members. 


” 
you— 


to vote for the next President 
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UNITED STATES 
Wyoming Oregon 
| Colorado Alaska 

Idaho Montana 1] 
Utah Nevada 
| Washington New York 
| California Michigan 

Arizona South Dakota 

Kansas Oklahoma 


Women Are Recognized as Possessed 
of Full Suffrage by the New 
Governments Now Forming 
Out of the Old Man- 

Suffrage Chaos 
in 
Austria-Hungary 


Germany 
WOMEN ARE PROMISED 
FULL SUFFRAGE 
Belgium Italy 
France 
WOMEN HAVE _ PRESIDEN- 


TIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE 


in 


Illinois Nebraska 
North Dakota 
WOMEN HAVE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL SUFFRAGE 
in 
Rhode Island 
WOMEN HAVE MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE 
in 
South Africa Vermont 
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THESE ARE GRAND RAPIDS CHILDREN TOO 
EAGER TO DANCE TO WAIT FOR COSTUMES 








Showing Little Children 








OT many moons ago the Woman Citizen 
N undertook to show how the woman 
movement was correlating itself with the danc- 
ing movement, and pointed the case with some 
sage reflections on the way Elise Dufour, 
rhythmic dancer and teacher, has been socializ- 
ing rhythm, so to speak, during the last two 
or three years. It was probably inevitable that 
Miss Dufour’s intention to bring out of danc- 
should 


In spite of the 


ing its profound social contribution 
center soon on the children. 
fact that so few antis have large families, chil- 
dren remain of mighty concern to society—and 
any truly social movement, set to music or not, 
is likely sooner or later to center on them. 
After carrying around with her for a great 
while an elusive dream of shepherding all the 
public school children out into the fields of 
joy to the music of the pipes of Pan, she found 


recently an opportunity for demonstration. 


AST summer a few people became con- 
L cerned for the anaemic children of New 
York who had been forgotten in the anxiety 
for the starving little ones abfoad, and as a 
result summer play schools were established 
throughout the city. At school building 40, be- 
tween First and Second Avenues, on Twentieth 
Street, by courtesy of the Board of Education 
of New York, the People’s Institute maintained 
such a play school. The children were weighed, 
thoroughly examined and received what medical 
attention they needed. They danced with Miss 
Dufour for half an hour, enjoyed a shower 
bath, had milk, a little rest, shop work, singing 
and quiet games. Miss Dufour did the same sort 
of work at the Hudson Guild, and in the winter 
at Miss Pratt’s Play School and a school at 
the country place of Mr, John Collier of the 





Photo by Genthe 
ELISE DUFOUR 


People’s Institute. Concerning this work Mr. 


Collier says: 


eb HESE children who danced with Miss 
Dufour realized all the vast difference 


between physical training and that activity 
which we call life itself. Each one of 
them discovered within herself a new 
power for being joyous, and _ still more 
a new power for giving joy. The very 
thing which most education does not give, 


and which is the only thing worth while in the 
long run, Miss Dufour gave to these children. 
Incidentally their happy activity did far more 
good to their tissues than any form of gymnas- 
tics would have done. But the biggest part is 
what it did in taking each of these little chil- 
dren out into the high road of civilization— 
making each of them a conscious partner in the 
work of building up the spiritual experience of 
the group which they were part of. 

“The art which Miss Dufour has developed, 
and which had its perfect illustration in these 
children in the Summer Play School, comes 
nearer than any modern thing that I know 
about toward bringing together the primitive 
qualities of the individual, inherited from ani- 


COMPOSING MUSIC WITH THEIR OWN BODIES, 


THESE ARE NEW YORK CHILDREN 








Their Power for Joy 








mal ancestors, and the sentiments and ideals of 
group life. In other words, the dancing of 
these children brought about in them some- 
thing which was like a keystone in that twofold 
arch of which one base is rooted in the primi- 
tive nature of man and the other base in the 


dreams of human society.” 


OU can see from that that Mr. Collier has 
- a curious un-Puritanical bravery, facing 
the primitive. According to him, society, with 
its everlasting repressions for the sake of group 
welfare, has rather overdone it; the primitive 
remains smarter than the sophisticated; for the 
good of the group itself we must allow the in- 
dividual more leeway of expression. 

That is essentially Elise Dufour’s cult. She 
thinks the child has a contribution of his own 
to make to himself and through himself to so 
ciety. She even has the temerity to endorse 


this sort of thing: 


“cc HE discovery that children are not clay, 

: to be molded according to accepted 
forms of learning, is changing the ideals of 
education. 
something of their own to express and to ad- 


We realize that they begin life with 


just through what is both native and taught. 

“Nearly all children love to express what 
they feel in movement. Some have good co- 
ordination, others bad, but all are joyful when 
they attain it. 

“In learning co-ordination, the child concen- 
trates upon something that is his own, not an 
abstract fact, and through so doing learns the 
stimulation of acquiring knowledge of other 
things. He creates dramas as he dances in the 
spring out-of-doors, and experiences a sense of 
line in his own body that makes him vitally 


(Continued on page 675) 
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MORE felicitous title for “The 

Bramhall Playhouse” might be “ The 
Intimate Playhouse.” It is not only that 
its diminutiveness and the cosy familiarity 
of the stage elevation make for a kind of 
afternoon-call atmosphere, but that—as at 
“Difference in 
con- 


present exemplified in 
Gods ”—author actors 
scientiously combined to admit the public 


and have 





into the most intimate of conjugal prob- 
lems. 

‘Difference in Gods” is not the sort of 
play to which the tired business man, yearn- 
ing for relaxation and for the exegesis of 
feminine charm in a masterly unintelligence 
and a wild abandon, would turn for enter- 
tinment. On the contrary, if there be any 
persons so surfeited with wealth, health, 
happiness, and an indulgence of all natural 
desires, that life has reduced itself to a 
dead level of boredom, they may find two 


Stage Reflections 








ERE the Woman Citizen will present from time 
to time a survey of the plays and players of the 
American stage. We are not, pray believe, taking it as 
our province to reform the stage or even to uplift it. 
But since it ts conceded that women form about 85 
per cent of the playgoing public, it will, we think, be 
interesting to acquaint our readers with timely analyses 
of the plays, the kind and the special instance, that are 
purveyed as of interest to that public. 

In particular we want to bring down to center the 
interpretations of woman and her ways, the ideals of 
womanhood as they are staged. We have an idea that 
there ts room for a little genial exchange as to woman’s 
point of view and men’s on the subject. Maybe not. 
We make a great many mistakes in summing up life. 
This may be one of them. 

But in any case we shall not, we feel sure, make the 
mistake of taking ourselves too seriously as we hold 
this mirror up to the stage, and if you catch now and 
then the reflection of something smaller than the stage, 
something less vital than our subject, something that 
laughs at some of the things dear to men as sacred to 
women, it may easily be that we have whisked around 
in front of the mirror ourselves. And you will under- 
stand and value the reflection at its true worth—Editor. 


thought or instinct from the performance, 
but because only men and women of 
thoughtful years can endure to see the 
eternal romance stripped from sex. The 
play might sadden a young man or woman 
—it would not make one think unless he 
was already committed to the habit of 
thinking. 

Habits of unselfish regard for the rights 
and desires of others are not matters of 
dogma, but of birth and early training. Mr. 
Davenport is sound as day in his assump- 
tion that parents can make or mar their 
children’s lives by the home atmosphere and 
home training. He forgets that, no matter 
what the Gods in the beginning, they are 
ultimately interpreted to the world through 
human minds, and that no religion that ever 
existed has been iree from corruption by 


its most ardent devotees. 


H. M. F. 





hours of enjoyment in the strenuosity of 











its intimate atmosphere. 

Mr. Davenport says that he feels that there isa 
future for distinctly American plays and—infer- 
entially—is starting out to prove it by the pro- 
duction of his own work. He has written not 
so much a play as a delineation of some of the 
worst phases of Puritanism, following up this 
by a propaganda for something new—your cor- 
respondent being unable to determine whether 
it was Christian Science, Faith Cure, New 
Thought, or something newer still. And prob- 
ably it does not.matter. A book that may have 
been the newest contribution to the therapeu- 
tics of faith appears in the third act and the 
Holy Bible cascades itself across the stage to be 
later dramatically retrieved by Miss Catherine 
Cozzins and to be searched with stage dexterity 
for two texts. One is to the effect that by faith 
we shall be cured, the other the well-known com- 
mand to the man stricken with palsy to take 
up his bed and walk. Miss Cozzins did not take 
up her bed, but she did walk. We were certain 
she could from the first. 


F action there is nothing. Of conversation 

there is next to nothing. But there is dia- 

logue which amounts to alternated monologue, 

and so much of the soliloquy as to leave the im- 

pression that Mr. Davenport has pledged him- 
self to its recrudescence. 

Mr. Davenport plays his leading role, which 
calls for a gradual drying up and crabbing up, 
in old age, of a nature which was dry and 
egoistic and selfish to start with. He falls in 
most agreeably with the demands of nature, 
grows leaner, apparently, crisper in speech, and 
more twisted as to the features until, in the last 
act, he is miraculously rejuvenated by a grandson 
who out-Fauntleroys Fauntleroy, and who, in 





the brief twenty-minute space of an incognito 
visit, induces him to discard walking-stick, eye- 
glasses, rheumatism and congenital hardness of 


heart—some accomplishment! 


HE staging was good, the work conscien- 

tious, and Miss Cozzins was a decidedly 
pretty invalid. It is a joy to be able to say of 
the play that it is altruistic, inspired by some- 
thing more than a desire to make money—some- 
thing so rare as to be well worthy of mention. 
If it was not altogether convincing to this spec- 
tator in its theological aspirations, there was a 
genuine pleasure in sitting two hours to see the 
public given, not what the public wants—which 
is usually a delineation of sex motivation with a 
few bouquets thrown adroitly at the masculine 
half of creation as the instruments of Divine 
Providence and of feminine salvation—but what 
somebody was intensely anxious to give the 
Mr. Davenport has convictions in which 
He is proud of 


public. 
he wishes the public to share. 
his repudiation by the Drama League for deal- 
ing too frankly with the problems of sex. So 
far as “ Difference in Gods” is concerned, a 
young girl would learn nothing there that she 
did not already know. If she did not under- 
stand beforehand what the actors were talking 
about, she would never find out from the 
discreet conventionality of their talk and she 
would be likely to suppose, when Mrs. Barton 
flinches at her husband’s kiss or his touch on 
her arm, that the lady had a sore cheek or 
possibly neuritis. 

Nevertheless, your correspondent recommends 
that a sign, “Tickets sold only to adults of 
over thirty-five,” should feature the playhouse, 
not because anyone would gain a single harmful 


The Melting of Molly 

UST what “ Difference in 
“The Melting of Molly” is. 
ination of Molly’s superfluous substance, such 


Gods” is not, 


In the elim- 


a riot of energy is generated, not only on her 
own part, but upon that of various becomingly 
clad young houris, that the spectator is not al- 
ways sure whether he is viewing the poetry of 
Whichever it is, he is 


For the male, the play 


motion or a pinwheel. 
sure that he likes it. 
surpasses Fifth Avenue show windows because 
the costumes and the lingerie are so much 
more effectively shown; while for the female 
it presents the never-ending lure of clothes—or 
should we say camouflage? 

Yet the play lacks any element of the sala- 
cious. There are no jokes in bad taste, albeit 
there are time-worn witticisms at the expense 
of men. There are young and pretty faces, 
fresh young voices and infinite variety of move- 
ment. The plot has even a little context— 
mirabile dictu—apart from the irrelevant but 
thoroughly pleasing interruptions of the chorus. 
Likewise, Molly is not a fool—such a departure 
in musical comedy heroines as to be worthy of 
note. 

Isabelle Lowe as Molly Carter lends an allur- 
ing personality to her part and a delightfully 
human and feeling touch to the song, “ Dear 
Old Gown.” Gloria Goodwin as Dot Carter is 
the time-honored fool girl of masculine adora- 
tion; but she has at least the distinction of a 
vitality that is almost superabundant, and, at 
times, insolent; and, as nearly as human limbs 
can express the sheer audacity of an infinite 
self-esteem, hers do it. Mrs. Charles G. Craig 
as the colored servant, Judy, furnishes the sub- 

(Continued on page 678) 
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Miss Cleveland a Suffragist 
To THE EpiTor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
HE recent death in Italy of Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland while caring for the 
very poor in a mountain village during the 
influenza epidemic has brought to my mind her 
interest in equal suffrage. 

Miss Cleveland’s home was in Holland Pat- 
ent until she went to Italy some four or five 
years ago. 

August 16, 1913, saw the Political Equality 
Club of Holland Patent founded by Miss Har- 
riet May Mills of Syracuse, Miss Ida J. Butcher 
of Utica and Miss Clara C. Fuller of Ossining 
Holland 
Patent for many years, and a close friend of 
Miss Cleveland. Miss Fuller wrote Miss Cleve- 
land about the founding of our Club and her 


School-on-Hudson, a _ resident of 


reply is significant when one realizes that it was 
written in August, 1913. 
EizaBetH G. PEAsopy. 
Holland Patent, N. Y. 


Miss Cleveland’s Letter 
— I returned from a five days’ drive 


in the mountains of Tuscany, last 


eventing, I found among the letters waiting for 
me, two from the Mohawk Valley village we 
all know and love, which gave me great joy, 
for they told me a breach had been made in 
the Chinese Wall of prejudice, and that a 
friendly invader had entered and stormed, if 


not taken the fortress. In short, that Human 


Progress in the form of Woman Suffrage had 
gained a hearing and established a firm footing 


ENDURANCE 


Look around at the men and women you 
meet in a single day. One glance is 
enough to tell the ones with plenty of 
rich, red blood, strength and physical 
energy to back up their mental power 
and make them a success in whatever 
they undertake. 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital, says that to help make 
strong, keen, -blooded Americans 
there is nothing so valuable as organic 


iron—Nuxated Iron. It often increases 


orrespondery 





behind those ancient walls. These letters com- 
pelled thoughts and feelings which mingled per- 
sistently with the historic scenes I had just been 
viewing. 

In one of the tiny villages which crown these 
cloud piercing peaks, once the seat of a proud 
medieval baron whose lordly castle still survives 
in huge bastions at four corners of the lofty 
wall, which raises only in heavy fragments, the 
balcony of it having been demolished and used 
in the construction of the village dwellings, a 
thrilling tradition is told. It is said that Dante, 
after years of effort to rescue his Florentine 
people from the tyranny of its corrupt rulers, 
went, a weary and disheartened exile, to the 
door of a monastery which was near this village. 
The reverend abbot opened its door, but before 
admitting this unknown wanderer, demanded 
what he wanted. Dante, sad and stern, re- 
As I read and 
re-read these letters the thoughts their con- 


peated but one word, “ Peace.” 


tents compelled conjured images from the misty 
past of this tradition and repeated the far echo 
of that monosyllabic reply of Dante. It mixed 
strangely with my cogitations as if it had a 
right to be there. 

But why? 

What kinship has that mountain village of 
Tuscany, with its ruined castle and its ancient 
monastery, with the village in the Western 
World of which my letters tell? That has no 
ruins and though it has a thrilling history, that 
history is but of yesterday compared with that 
ef the Tuscan summit I place by its side. And 
surely the stern face of the greatest medieval 
poet and patriot betrays no relation with those 





the strength and endurance of weak, 
nervous, rundown people in two weeks’ 
time. It is conservatively estimated that 
Nuxated Iron is now being used by over 
three million people annually, and it has 
been used and endorsed by such men as 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the Treasury and ex-Governor of Iowa; 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration Hon. 
Anthony Caminetti, also United States 
Judge G. W. Atkinson, of the Court of 
Claims of Washington, and others. Nux- 
ated Iron is dispensed by all good drug- 
gists everywhere. 


we meet in our American village streets. Hoy 
can Dante’s demand for peace find any ech 
there? 

My friend, history repeats itself; in every age 
and every clime human nature’s needs an 
instincts are the same, and on this elemental 
common property of humanity, all huma 
progress builds her strongholds. In Dante’s ag 
these foundation forces which make for growth 
had made him what he was, the man mos 
mighty in deed and word, among the powerful 
minority which led the forces of reform in his 
world. 

For, mind you, it is always the minority whic 
leads; sometimes a minority of one or two, like 
Susan B. Anthony and Antoinette Blackwell; 
sometimes of ten, like those who saved the city 
in the time of Noah; and ever since his day it 
has been the minority at first and then at last 
the great irresistible majority. For the trio or 
the ten swells into the thousands and the tens 
ci thousands, and in the end, into a host in- 
numerable and invincible; but let us not forget 
that all these come from, at first, the little 
minority. This fact of the potentiality of the 
minority is one of those facts which history 
shows to exist at every stage of evolution, at 
every age and every place. 

And this is one of the things which connects 
the crumbling castle and the vanished monastery 
of the Tuscan hill-top where Dante asked for 
peace, with the modern valley village of which 
For there the 


potential minority of history has arrived and 


I am thinking this morning. 


pronounced itself and is one of those germs of 
evolution in which is wrapped up a future 
majority, before which all present opposition 
will fade away. The Nature of Things is on 
its side, and the Nature of Things is only 
another name for God. 

Therefore, oh, all-powerful Minority, there 
are but two things for you to do, one is to wait, 
the other to work. “All things come round 
to him who waits,” but only to him who works 
while he waits. And meanwhile, what about 
Peace? To him, or her, who waits and works 
at the task which God sets before the genera- 
tions of men, one here, another there, there will 
The work of 
the minority is not that of peace. Everything 
which attacks the established order disturbs the 
peace; every convert to the evolutionary cause 


often come a longing for peace. 


of the minority is a disturber of the peace. 
Even the most. timid soldier in the little army 
has lost already his own tranquillity, for his own 
convictions have robbed him of his ignoble 
He—i. e.—she 
—sees how they should be, and the everlasting 


content with things as they are. 


Ought implores instead a noble discontent which 
makes for war, not for peace. When a thought 
of this possible improvement which ought to 
come, flies into the soul, it is a shot from the 
armory of progress and a call to battle. So 
beware how, in the panic, you shrink from the 
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You will gain nothing and lose much 


fght. 
by it. 

Woe to those who cry “ Peace, Peace” when 
there is no peace. But Peace is on the way, it 
js coming, perhaps it is very near. For the 
order is, first war, then victory, then peace. 
There is no peace before the war is over; but the 
war will end, this war for woman’s vote, as 
other past wars have ended and as other future 
wars will end, in victory; and then, not before, 
will come the true and honorable peace. 
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Therefore, I counsel my townspeople across 
the Atlantic, not to despise the day of small 
things. For the old order changeth and yieldeth 
place to new, and God fulfills Himself in many 
ways. So sang Tennyson and so prophesied one 
greater than Tennyson. “If this thing be of 
God, ye cannot fight against it,” i.e, you may 
fight against it all you will, but it will prevail. 
We believe this thing of woman’s citizenship 
isof God. The hour has struck and the mother, 
the wife, the sister, the spinster, half of the 
human race, must rise to her privilege and her 
duty to the society of the future. As in the 
family and the church so in the state, she must 
play her part as a citizen. Until then there must 
be war, peace would be base. Therefore, let 
her stand at the door and knock. If it be not 
flung open to her from within, let her force it 
from without. For all she asks, like Dante, is 
in one word—Peace. 

RosE ELizABETH CLEVELAND. 


Has Carried Equal Suffrage 

To THE Epitor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

UR battle for the ballot in this state has 

been fought and won, yet the small band 
of suffragists in the state can hardly realize 
it. It was so hard to work here; if the National 
had not taken hold we would not have gotten 
the vote. I organized a suffrage club here in 
Dewey five years ago. One other young woman 
and I “ got together.” She appointed me tempo- 
tary secretary and I appointed her temporary 
chairman, and it was three months before we 
could get any one to come to our meetings. 
Then they began coming until we had sixteen 
members, and we have had a few more or a few 
less members ever since. It was the only active 
suffrage club in the state—so you can see how 
hard it must have been for the National work- 
ers to build up and put through the campaign 
for us that they did. At Dewey we were or- 
ganized and went ahead as they directed. ‘Our 
town has 2500 people, and we gave our quota 
(31), and secured 300 names to the petition. I 
do believe I walked a thousand miles the fort- 
night before election getting signers; and I 
surely ran across some funny people. At one 
Place I stopped in a town where two women on 
adjoining lots were in their back yards hanging 
their best clothes out to air. One was a Re- 
publican and one a Democrat, and neither had 


the vote, and neither wanted it; yet there they 
were, quarreling like a pair of hens over the 
two political parties. 

Well, the long fight is over now, and I am 
truly glad, for if suffrage had not carried in 
Oklahoma this time I would have sold my prop- 
erty here and moved to Kansas. I went to 
Washington, D. C., and carried the Oklahoma 
banner in the parade March 3, 1913, which sure- 
ly tried suffrage grit; then June 7, 1916, I car- 
ried the Oklahoma banner in the wet parade at 
the Republican Convention in Chicago, where 
we were drenched to the skin and nearly per- 
ished through being buffeted about by the hard, 
cold winds off Lake Michigan. From Chicago 
I went to St. Louis, and held aloft the Okla- 
homa banner in the walkless parade, June 14, 
at the Democratic National Convention. So I 
think I have “ carried equal suffrage.” 

Dewey, Okla. Mary CRANGLE. 


A Fairly Busy Woman 
To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

N answer to your request, I am sending five 
I subscriptions to the Woman Citizen and 
venture to renew my own. My time is not out, 
I think, but please renew from my expiration. 
Wish others might begin with November issues, 
so they could get the true inwardness of non- 
suffrage votes in the Senate, and that article 
about our boys being taught morals and so our 
girls must be, and that there are films and talks 
on that subject and on social hygiene to be had. 
I took my copies to our new Recreational Center 
and called the attention of the manager to this 
sort of education for the girls. We've leased a 
hotel, made it fresh and new all over; it will 
house 100 working girls, and there will be 
classes and clubs, dancing, a gym (in what was 
a saloon) ; more baths and more toilets. It was 
the Madison Hotel; we renamed it the Dolly 
Madison. There'll be a big cafeteria which is 
much needed. The War Work Committee and 
Y. W. C. A. are doing it with local committee 
help. We have a large munition plant and many 
factories. I’ll tell those whom I haven’t already 
told that it becomes the duty of those to whom 
I give the paper to read it; young men par- 
ticularly. I hope high school pupils, too, will 
profit from the wonderful Citizen. 

ANGIE RAND SCHWEPPE, 
(Mrs. H. M.) 
President Alton Branch of 


Illinois Humane Society. 


P. S.—I’m sending draft for $7 to Fatherless 
Children of France Committee—got it over the 
’phone mostly. Aren’t these busy times? I’m 
scwllery maid, parlor ornament and club woman 
and my newest activity is helping out a woman 
undertaker by driving my machine for her 
funerals sometimes, and thereby shocking some 


of my less energetic neighbors. I’m over 60. 











The Woman’s Department at 
our Fifth Avenue Office 
is in charge of 
Miss V. D. H. Furman 
and is 
especially equipped to handle 
the accounts of women and 
women’s organizations 
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The Power for Joy 


(Continued from page 672) 
realize it in tree and sky and pictures. He 
dances to beautiful music, and loves it better 
because he has composed with his own body. 

“ Some one has said that if each muscle struck 
a note when we moved, the harmony would be 
exquisite, as the instrument is nature’s own. 

“We can do no more for little children than 
to strive toward this end, and thus have their 
school days free from nervous friction, which 
ways 


shuts the door on beautiful 


of living.” 


so many 
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A MOUVEMENT FEMINISTE has an 
obituary note on Marie Lehéru, the deaf 

and dumb and almost blind French playwright, 
whose plays, “Les Affranchise,” “ Le Redoubt- 
able,” “La Triomphatrice” have been produced 
at the Odéon and the Comédie Francaise and 
ene of whose plays, written on the eve of 
peace and called “La Paix,” was, at the time 
of her death, at the age of forty, only waiting 


the end of the war to be produced. 


OREIGN reconstruction work of the Y. W. 

C. A. includes a Refugee Locating Bureau 

to find lost relatives. Workers will be placed 
at points on both sides of the Atlantic and 
Pacific to look out for young women traveling 
alone. Opportunities for training in leadership 
among their own people, such as the Y. W. 
C. A. has already for nine months given to 
Polish women, will be offered to foreign-born 


women of many other nationalities. 


HE American Association of Labor Leg- 
islation presented a varied reconstruction 
program at its annual meeting at Richmond, Va., 
on December 27-28. This included the re- 
habilitation of crippled men, and the application 
of workmen’s compensation laws to their needs; 
labor problems of demobilization and recon- 
struction, including the problems of women war 
workers, which were discussed by Mary Van 
Kleeck, chief of the Women in Industry 
Service of the Federal Department of Labor. 
Besides these war subjects, the Association 
discussed the subject in which it has done 
pioneer work and which it has made peculiarly 
its own, namely, workmen’s compensation and 


social insurance. 


HE housewife knows, from hard expe- 
rience, the practical facts of the high cost 

of living, but in case she wants to prove it by 
figures it is a good' thing to know from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor that the bureau’s index 
number for wholesale prices in August, 1918, 
was 203, as compared with 100 for the twelve 
months of the year 1913. Taking separate 


groups of essential commodities, the index 
number of farm products was 229, food articles, 
192; cloth and clothing, 251 and fuel and light- 
ing, 178. We are 


apt to put the blame largely on the middleman, 


These are wholesale prices. 


so it is interesting to note that in many cases, 
and these essential foods, the bureau found the 
wholesale increase much larger than the retail. 
One commodity in this group, for instance, had 
increased wholesale 286 per cent; retail, only 


134 per cent. 


HE Monthly Labor Review summarizes 
the report of the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission on the working condi- 
tions of office cleaners. The study covered 1,249 


women, most of them employed in Boston 


office buildings. Hours were short, from 26 to 
42 a week—and so was pay, for almost 80 per 
cent of these women earned less than $8 a week, 
or, taking it by the year, three-fifths earned less 
than $250. The work was hard. In addition to 
sweeping and cleaning heavy rugs and dusting, 
the women empty waste baskets and clean the 
cuspidors and washbasins. In some buildings 
these same women also wash the floors; in 
others this work is done by a special group of 
women. In most buildings at the present time 
a mop is used in washing the floors, but in a 
few floors are still scrubbed on the hands and 
knees. “ Marblework,” or the washing of marble 
floors and wainscoting of corridors and stair- 
ways is almost without exception done by, a 
separate group of employes, usually women who 
are also responsible for the care of the stairs 
and toilets. This work is extremely hard, 
especially during the season when the streets 
are dirty, and the work is, in many cases, ren- 


————————————————————— EE 
‘HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort. and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of socia! and 
dramatic centers. Especialy adapted to ladies traveling 

ne. 


Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 


day without meals. 
Tilustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. KNOTT. 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 








dered doubly strenuous by the necessity of 
carrying water from the basement. 


FFICE cleaning is, in many cases, night 


work. The majority of the women in 
this study were young, were married and had 
homes to keep up, and not a few, in addition to 
the care of their households, took in work by 
day. Hard work part of the night, a few hours’ 
sleep followed by the work of the household "by 


day, was the routine of these women, who never- 


theless performed labor long recognized as 
women’s. “At a time like the present,” the 


Review justly comments, “ when social workers 


and legislators are anxiously considering the 


the new occupations to which the war is calling 
them, it is important to bear in mind the condi- 
tions prevailing in some occupations which have 


long been looked upon as distinctively theirs.” 


Briefer Mention 
F . eoeiengscati to press reports German 
ships manned by women arrived at the 
port of Lula, Sweden, while the war was in 
progress. 

Jane Pride, who has for some years con- 
ducted a department of the Boston City Record 
has recently, says Boston Ideas, been appointed 
city editor of the Record. 

Mabel Farrington Gifford, head of the de- 
fective speech department of public schools in 
San Francisco, has found her place in war 
work. She will train teachers to cure stammer- 
ing and other speech defects in shell-shocked 
soldiers. 

The U. S. Employment Service records show 
that it is not women specialists who were called 
for by the war, but ordinary manual workers. 
Says the Bulletin: 
have 


“The great need is for 


women who training in industrial 
processes to fill manual positions in war in- 
dustries the records of the employment offices 
in industrial centers show, and for women 
with sound business training, in addition to 
technical education of some sort for positions 


in offices of industrial plants.” 
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The Invisible Brotherhood 

ELLIE M’CLUNG has remarkable power 
Great audiences, all up 
laughed and cried 
under the spell of her wonderful gift. But she 
has never told a more interesting story than 
“Three Times and Out,” Houghton, Mifflin Co., 


Boston, $1.50, the true narrative of a young 


iL as a story-teller. 
and down the country, have 


Canadian, a war prisoner among the Germans, 
who escaped twice, only to be recaptured, and 
the third time got away for good. When he 
got home, he came to Mrs. McClung and asked 
her to write down his story. At first she re- 
fused; but when she had heard it she changed 
her mind. 


His 


clear, straightforward narrative makes us see, 


Private Simmons is a good observer. 


as if with our own eyes, what has been going 
on in the German prison camps, and on the 
farms where the prisoners were sent out to 


work. 


“The woman 


tarm 


who had the 


the one I was on was a widow, her husband 


next to 


having been killed in the war, and she had n« 
horses at all, and cultivated her tiny acres with 
a team of cows. It seems particularly consistent 
with German character to make cows work! 
They hate to see anything idle, and particularly 
of the female sex.” 

He and the son of the farmer for whom he 


worked rode to the potato field, a mile from 
the house, while the daughters of the family 
walked. 


ada, and when they learned that women there 


The zirls questioned him about Can- 


were not expected to work in the fields, they 
showed a manifest wish to emigrate. 

The book is not the nightmare that might be 
expected by those who have swallowed whole 
all the stories of atrocities in the press. It 
tells indeed of atrecities which make one’s blood 
boil—especially the cruelties practised upon the 
Russian prisoners, who, for some reason, were 
worse treated than the men of other 
But it tells also many instances 


much 
nationalities. 
of German guards who shared their own food 
with the prisoners, and secretly did them other 
acts of kindness. It had to be done secretly, 
for the government’s poiicy was harsh, and 
tended to make men brutal. 
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“JT had swung around on my chair, contrary 
to rules, when the guard rushed up to me with 
his bayonet, which he stuck under my nose, 
roaring at me in his horrible guttural tongue. 

“T looked down at the point of his bayonet, 
which was about a quarter of an inch from my 
tunic, and let my eyes travel slowly along its 
length, and then up his arm until they met his. 

“T thought of how the image of God had 
been defaced in this man, by his training and 
education. It is a serious crime to destroy the 
king’s head on a piece of money; but what word 
is strong enough to characterize the crime of 
taking away the image of God from a human 
face! 


“The veins of his neck were swollen with 


were red like a bull’s, and he 
But I 


was sorry for him beyond words—he was such 


rage; his eyes 


chewed his lips like a chained bulldog. 


a pitiful, hate-cursed, horrible, squirming worm, 
when he might have been a man. 

“ As I looked at him with this thought in my 
mind the red went from his eyes, his muscles 
relaxed, and he lowered his bayonet and growled 


something about ‘ Englische Schwein’ and went 


away. 
“*Poor devil,’ I thought. I watched him, 
walking away. ‘Poor devil—it is not his 
fault.’ ” 

RIVATE SIMMONS tells of another 


guard who surreptitiously brought him an 
extra blanket on a cold night. 

“He evidently belonged to the same class as 
the first German soldier I had met after I was 
captured, who tried to bandage my shoulder 
when the shells were falling around us; to the 
same class as good old Sank at Geissen, who, 
though he couid speak no English, made us 
feel his kindness in a hundred ways; to the 
same class as the German soldier who lifted 
me down from the train when on my way to 
Roulers. This man was one of them, and I 
began to be conscious of the invisible brother- 
hood which is stronger and more enduring than 
any tie of nationality, for it wipes out the dif- 
ferences of creed or race or geographical 
boundary. As I slept, propped up in the corner 


of my cell, I dreamed of that glad day when 


the invisible brotherhood will bind together all 
the world, and men will no more go out to kill 
and wound and maim their fellow men, but their 
strength will be measured against sin and ig- 
norance, disease and poverty, and against these 
only will they fight.” 

Some of the women that he saw looked most 
sad and pitiable, some had hard faces, some 
seemed as indifferent as the Holstein cows graz- 
ing by the road. One was an officer’s sister and 
could speak a little English.’ “ But when I tried 
to find out what she thought about the war I 
found that Fanny was a properly trained Ger- 
man girl, and didn’t think in matters of this 
kind.” A. S. B. 


The Citizen and the Republic 
66/ RHE CITIZEN AND THE REPUBLIC” 


(Longmans, Green and Co.) is a 


well written, concise, and fair-minded discus- 
sion, not so much of the Constitution of the 
United States itself as of the various parties, 
policies, and political issues which have grown 
up during the one hundred and thirty years 
of our existence under its provisions. The 
book, whicl 
Albert Woodburn, 
Indiana U 


Francis Moran, profess« 


is announced by its joint authors, 


James professor of Amer 





niversity, and Thomas 


can History, 
r of Histe ry and Eco- 


nomics, Purdue University, as a text for high 


schools, has, for the schoolroom, the admirable 
feature of not trying to supplant the teacher in 
discussing the document clause by clause, but 
leaves it to that individual to make clear just 
vhat the clauses mean. The general discussion 
of such matters as the referendum, the initiative, 


the recall, party primaries, nominating by peti 
tion, preferential voting, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of our electoral system, the chapter 
on courts, that on money and taxes, and 
the one on foreign relations—all this discursiv 


abl 


might see fit to use in connection with her work, 


ness which an and experienced teacher 
and which a listless and poorly informed one 


would be sure to skimp, makes up a volume 
thoroughly interesting for the student and yet 
one which leaves the widest opportunity to the 
teacher. 

It is a first class schoolroom text, but it is 
something more. It is a handy reference text 
for the man or woman who is not a scholar, but 
who wishes something condensed, reliable, and 
easy The English 
is excellent, and the general dress of the book 
H. M. F. 


to consult close at hand. 


attractive. 


INIMUM wages of three dollars a day for 

civil employes, exclusive of those in the 

postal service, who have been in the service of 

the Government two years or more are pro- 

vided for in a bill passed by the House and sent 

to the Senate. More than 66,000 persons will be 
affected, it is said, by the passage of this hill. 
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Stage Reflections 

(Continued from page 673) 
stantial sense and the philosophy of the play, 
which cannot be termed original. Her work is 
well done. Ted Lorraine as Tom Morgan is 
professional. What he has to say may be 
charged to the playwright; but the way he says 
it is strictly his own. You expect him any min- 
ute to say, “Don’t look at me in that tone of 
voice,” or some other equally clever thing in that 
style. 

The play, in its smother of color, movement 
and sound, furnishes three hours of pleasurabie 
rest from ordinary brain functions. If the 
spectator carries nothing away with him to think 
over, it leaves him with no sense of outraged 
H. M. F. 


ideals or tastes. 


The Mikado 
ECENT performances at the Park Theatre 
have included “The Gondoliers,” ‘“ The 
Mikado” and “ Pinafore.” They drew good 
audiences, and, though owing to the fact that 
the operas were not new, the surprise element 
which usually draws the laughter for the dia- 
logue was lacking, there is every reason to 
believe they satisfied their audiences. 
The presentation of “The Mikado” 
a pretty stage, more truly Mikadoese than Jap- 
anese, and a costuming which would indicate 
that, even in kimonos, styles and fabrics are 
subject to the whim of fashion. In the chorus 
work there was a noticeable “speeding up” 
over the tempos of the long, long ago. Wil- 
liam Danforth as the Mikado and Frank Moulan 
as Ko-Ko showed a disposition to confuse the 
purposes of light opera with those of the mu- 
sical comedy, but there was motive in their 
madness, as their various and vociferous re- 
calls testified. 
Herbert Waterous as Pooh Bah was musi- 


showed 


cally, artistically and phonetically the success 
of the evening. His resonant, powerful voice, 
perfect enunciation, and thoroughly dignified 
conception of his part were a reminiscence of 
real old Gilbert and Sullivan days. Gladys Cald- 
well as Pitti Sing has a pleasing voice, but she, 
too, has tasted of the lure of the Great White 
Way, and interprets a Pitti Sing up to date— 
not to the distaste of the audience. Eileen 
Castles as Yum-Yum lacked what the authors 
might have termed verisimilitude, but her ren- 
dering of the solo in the second act was artistic. 
Both Miss Caldwell and Miss Castles have the 
divine gift of youthful individuality in the voice 
—that exquisite something which only youth 
can give and which too much cultivation so 
frequently destroys. 

Josephine Jacoby in the role of Katisha, the 
terrible, was about the best looking woman on 
the stage, and either she had exercised the 
modern prerogative of a walk-out and had 
refused to be made into a faithful presentation 
of an acquired taste, or a singularly weak- 
kneed conception has grown up of the lady 
who is still not possible sufficiently decayed. 

Miss Jacoby has a beautiful quality of voice 
within a short range, her upper tones lacking 
sombreness, her very low tones losing the tim- 
bre and sympathy of her middle register. 

The management deserves compliment on the 
clear enunciation of the chorus and on the gen- 
eral élan with which the whole opera moved. 

H. M. F. 


Hampden’s Hamlet 
HEN the board of the National Suffrage 
Association met in New York in No- 
vember, Mrs. Catt gave it a party. It was a 
theatre party and the play selected was “Be 
All the board was there— 
women from Kansas, 


Calm, Camilla.” 
women from Texas, 
women from Massachusetts, from Arkansas and 
Connecticut, women from Tennessee, New [er- 
sey, New York, and Indiana. As a tired busi- 
ness woman’s divertisement, “Camilla” was 
voted a success, but the way home was haunted 
by a little teasing query, “ That man Hampden 
—he didn’t do anything—he didn’t have any- 
thing to do—he was just a background—but— ” 

But the truth was he was an artist. The sort 
of artist who, if he has to play scenery, plays 
it in a way to make the trees on the backdrop 
feel their artificiality. 

It is this same Walter Hampden who, as 
Hamlet, is just now the sensation of Broadway, 
and playing to capacity business at the special 
matinées of the Shakespeare Playhouse at the 
Plymouth Theatre. Not only is the public 
crowding to the theatre for Saturday morn- 
ings at 10:30, and the odd afternoons, but the 
critics have unanimously declared that Mr. 
Hampden has given the stage the ideal Hamlet 
of the modern theatre. On account of the phe- 
nomenal success of this “ Hamlet,” and the con- 


tinued demand for it, the Shakespeare Play- 
house, that originally announced a schedule of 
plays that included “As You Like It,” “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Twelfth Night,” etc., has 
been able so far to add but one other produc- 
tion to its “Hamlet” this season—Walter 
Hampden in “ Macbeth.” 

In the few memorable Shakespearean reviv- 
als of the past half-century Hampden’s “ Ham- 
let” is placed in the front rank, by the critics, 
and Shakespearean students and lovers of the 
bard have crowded to see it, as one production 
of the New York season not to be missed. 

The school public meantime has selected the 
Shakespeare Playhouse performances for large 
parties from the English departments of the 
high schools throughout Greater New York and 
surrounding towns, to introduce this memorable 
Hamlet to the generation of today. 

The Shakespeare Playhouse, which was re- 
sponsible last season for half-a-dozen signifi- 
cantly fine productions of the master plays of 
the English-speaking stage, has provided Mr. 
Hampden excellent support for his ‘“ Hamlet,” 
with Albert Bruning as Polonius; Mabel Moore 
as Ophelia; Mary Hall as Queen Gertrude; 
and Charles A. Stevenson as King Claudius. 
“ Hamlet ” 
2:30 o’clock and every Saturday morning at 
10:30, at the Plymouth Theatre. 


is given every Friday afternoon at 


At the Longacre 
M™ MARIE CAHILL is shortly to ap- 


pear in New York in a comedy with 
music called “ Just Around the Corner,” under 


the management of Messrs. Anderson and 


Weber. 
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McCutch eon’s 
New Dress Cottons for Spring, 1919 


Our showing of Dress Cottons for Spring, 1919, embraces the newest textiles, designs and 
color combinations from France, Switzerland, Great Britain and our own country. 
We would call especial attention to a fabric entirely new to this country, “ENGLISH PRINTS,” 


made for and sold exclusively in the United States by James McCutcheon & Co. Ideal for dresses 
for children, misses and grown ups. Hundreds of quaint printed designs, 32 inches wide. 95c yard. 
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PRINTED DIMITIES. variety of the popular | CREPE GEORGET7E.A fabric with open lace = 
Complete assortment, checks, plaids and charming fabric (silk effect. $1.75 yard. Sa 

= plain colors, _ stripes, stripes, featuring such mixture) in a host of | DOTTED SWISS, one of = 
= checks, dots and floral famous brands as new French _ designs, the season’s most popu- = 
= designs. 28 inches wide. “David and John such as foulards, spots, lar fabrics (made in = 
= 35c and 60c yard Anderson,”’ ““Glen Roy”’ scrolls, floral and con-| Switzerland): comes in - 
= and ‘‘Lorraine.’’ 55c to ventional. Considered | White grounds with col- = 
= HANDKERCHIEF $1.35 yard. one of the season’ssmart | ored dots or colored = 
= LINEN. All the plain fabrics. 95c yard rpg . = 
= ; . . grounds with White or = 
= colors and a generous | ORGANDIES will be very contrasting dots = 
= assortment of novel much in vogue this WOVEN VOILES AND ; $1 95 yard. E 
= printed designs. Plain season and our stock is TISSUES in pleasing | H R EPE 
= colors, $1.25 yard; i color combinations FRENC Cc ; ‘ = 
= : replete with the newest ; ; A heavy quality crene ; 
= printed, $1.00 yard. shades, printed checks, checks, stripes, plaids recone = oh = E 
= GINGHAMS. A very in- dots, stripes and foul- = oe ne gua indices tae Win aaah al 2 
= teresting collection of ard effects, coming di- uit neta the leading shades; very 
2 this most fashionable rect to us from Switzer- ENGLISHOPENCHECK smart for dresses, negli- 
= fabric, every plain color land and France. VOILE in White and gees, smocks, etc. 
= and an almost endless $1.25 to $2.50 yard. plain colors; a very fine $1.95 yard. = 
Ee James McCutcheon & Company : *¥ u® Samples of any of the above materials will = 
= The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America be mailed on request. Mail orders receive =: 
= Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York I uN i at os lnaettbahast a = 
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About Keeping Up With The Times! 





j HE year 1919 promises some of the greatest developments of the centuries in the 
Political and Economic position of Women the world over, but more particularly 


in our own United States. 


j HE movement to enfranchise the women of the world is spreading among al! nations. 
In this country the passage of the Federal Amendment is a matter of a short time. 


1 HE country’s keenest minds are grappling with the Reconstruction problems. Many 
of these will affect women directly, such as woman’s status in the industrial world. 


CLEARING HOUSE for the news of woman’s progress in national and world 
affairs will be the Voman Citizen, the Woman’s National Political Weekly. You 


cannot afford to miss a single issue. 


END your check or money order for $2.00 to the Subscription Department, Office 
of the Woman Citizen 


171 MaptsoN AVENUE, NEW York City | 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 
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“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPA-DIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 
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Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color ape, plates and photographs, and full information 
Y nthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
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